Orthography and Basic Phonology 

The history of native literacy among the Cherokees is unique 
in its origins, its rapid acceptance by the Cherokee people, and 
the extent of its use for a variety of purposes. 

The Cherokee writing system was developed by Sequoyah, 
a monolingual Cherokee who is believed to have been born 
about 1770. Sequoyah had observed Euroamericans reading 
and writing, and realized that English speakers had devised a 
method of representing their language with symbols. He de- 
cided to develop a similar system for Cherokee, and began to 
experiment. According to some sources, Sequoyah at first at- 
tempted to represent each word with a separate symbol, but 
decided that this approach was impractical. He eventually ar- 
rived at a system of eighty-five symbols, eighty-four of which 
represented distinct syllables of Cherokee, with one symbol 
used for the consonant s. 

The brilliance of Sequoyah's accomplishment is universally 
recognized. He "discovered" the principle of syllabic writing 
as well as the principle of alphabetic writing, although he used 
the latter only to represent s. He also discovered the principle 
underlying ideographic writing systems, the use of one sym- 
bol per word, if the reports that Sequoyah began with a word 
writing system are correct. Sequoyah therefore independently 
discovered two, and perhaps all three, of the types of writing 
systems in use throughout the world today. 

Sequoyah perfected the syllabary by 1819, and after some 
initial opposition, his system rapidly gained acceptance. A 
newspaper, the Cherokee Phoenix, was published as early as 
1828. After removal, a newspaper called the Cherokee Advo- 
cate, as well as a number of books, were printed in Indian 
Territory. The tradition of Cherokee printing came to an end 
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with statehood for Oklahoma in 1906, however, when the fed- 
eral government confiscated the Cherokee printing press. The 
syllabary has continued to be used for religious purposes and 
since about 1970 it has been taught in a number of elementary 
school bilingual education programs in Northeastern Okla- 
homa. 

The phonetic values of the syllabary symbols can be deter- 
mined from the following chart. The symbols of Row 1 repre- 
sent the vowels which serve as the labels for the columns. The 
sound values for the symbols of Rows 2-13 are arrived at by 
combining the consonant(s) which label each row, with the 
vowel labels for the columns. For example, the symbol for the 
syllable ha is found at the intersection of Row 6 and Column 
1. The symbol which represents both da and ta is found in the 
cell for Row 2, Column 5. The symbol for ga is the first sym- 
bol in the cell of Row 4, Column 1, followed by the symbol for 
ka in the same cell. 
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Sequoyah appears to have represented contrasts with high 
functional loads, but not to have represented less important 
contrasts. This enabled him to keep the number of symbols in the 
syllabary low, promoting more rapid learning of the system. 
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